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self, his eye was turned upon the objects of his labour, and
he pursued them with the eagerness, the entireness, the
spontaneous sincerity, of a boy pursuing1 sport. Hence this
' child-like simplicity/ the last perfection of his other excel-
lencies. His was a mighty spirit unheedful of its might.
He walked the earth in calm power: ' the staff of his spear
was like a weaver's beam;' but he wielded it like a wand.

Such, so far as we can .represent it, is the form in which
Schiller's life and works have gradually painted their cha-
racter in the mind of a secluded individual, whose solitude
he has often charmed, whom he has instructed, and cheered,
and 'moved. The original impression, we know, was faint
and inadequate, the present copy of it is still more so; yet
we have sketched it as we could: the figure of Schiller, and
of the figures he conceived and drew are there; himself,
6 and in his hand a glass which shows us many more.' To
those who look on him, as we have wished to make them,
Schiller will not need a farther panegyric. For the sake of
Literature, it may still be remarked, that his merit was
peculiarly due to her. Literature was his creed, the dictate
of his conscience; he was an Apostle of the Sublime and
Beautiful, and this his calling made a hero of him. For it
was in the spirit of a true man that he viewed it, and under-
took to cultivate it; and its inspirations constantly main-
tained the noblest temper in his soul. The end of Literature
was not, in Schiller's judgment, to amuse the idle, or to re-
create the busy, by showy spectacles for the imagination,
or quaint paradoxes and epigrammatic disquisitions for the
understanding: least of all was it to gratify in any shape
the selfishness of its professors, to minister to their malig-
nity, their love of money, or even of fame. For persons
who degrade it to such purposes, the deepest contempt of